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The problem of what to do with the native American Indians 
has been the cause of much effort and discussion for three centuries. 
The white race in its endeavor to take possession of the continent 
has experimented with three great plans of dealing with the abo- 
rigines and none of them has so far entirely succeeded. In the 
beginning there was an endeavor to occupy the land forcibly and 
by various means to exterminate its barbaric owners. These 
things could not be at once successfully done. With the establish- 
ment of the United States as a government another plan came into 
vogue. The idea of extermination persisted for a long time, to be 
sure, but there was enough sentiment to bring about a new course — 
that of segregation. The Indian up to 1850, let us say, refused to 
be exterminated, and his fight for life and territory has no parallel 
in history. Segregation, however, did more to exterminate the 
Indian than did bullets. Rigorously guarded reservations became 
a place of debasement. The "noble red men" could not exist 
upon them. As wards, ruled over, guarded, fed, clothed, thought 
for, and done for, they lost much of their ancient spirit. With the 
Dawes act of 1887 another experiment was launched. Its purpose 
was absorption. The Indian under certain restrictions was to be 
made a citizen. But how could men who believed themselves 
robbed and without a court of justice, who were confused, blind, 
and broken in spirit, become citizens? What could citizenship 
mean to them ? What manner of man is the reservation Indian 
today? One needs only to look to see that there has been a 
calamity. But who is responsible? one may ask. Every man 
who by neglect and indifference has permitted the soul of a race 
of men to sink beneath the evils of civilization into misery, 
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ignorance, disease, and despondency. Today because of these 
things there is an Indian problem. But what is this problem ? 

There is little real understanding of the blight that has fallen 
upon the red race within the United States. Notwithstanding 
the immense effort that is put forth by missionary bodies and by the 
federal government to remedy the unhappy situation of the Indian, 
neither of these forces acts as if it surely knew the elements with 
which it was dealing. But as between the church and the state, 
if a comparison were drawn, the church understands better and 
responds more intelligently to the vital necessities of the race. 
Even so, there is no clearly defined philosophy that reveals causes 
and points out remedies. 

The Indian Bureau of the Department of the Interior is charged 
by Congress with the administration of Indian affairs. Its avowed 
purpose is the protection of Indian property and the transformation 
of race, to the end that the Indians may become good citizens. Yet 
the Bureau is not achieving as great a measure of success as its 
commissioner and other earnest officials might wish. 

The church has a similar but broader object, expressed in its 
own words, "to save the souls of the Indians" — in other words, to 
build manhood and character. But even the church has its trials, 
and its missionaries pray for greater and more permanent influence 
over the morals of the red men whom they have set out to 
redeem. 

Neither the church nor the state with all its powers of organiza- 
tion, however, proceeds as if it had discovered why its task is so 
greatly hampered or why it must apply so much unproductive 
effort. It appears that the Indians are perverse, are naturally 
inclined to degradation, are inferior and heedless as a race, or that 
they are an accursed people as some of the early colonists thought. 
Yet both church and state labor on, for they feel that Providence 
has intrusted a benighted people to their keeping. Each factor 
is an instrument of American civilization, the one of civic power, the 
other of moral force. Each sees the Indian problem in the light 
of its own standards. Each translates its conception of the needs 
of the Indian in terms of its own liking. Each understands through 
its own system of thinking and bases its acts upon a confident 
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assumption of its correctness. Little attempt is ever made to out- 
line the plan of its action and to explain why it thinks thus and so, 
and to submit such a plan to a psychologist, a sociologist, or an 
ethnologist for criticism or suggestion. Each has more or less 
definitely expressed the idea of "the white man's burden," of the 
obligation of American civilization and Anglo-Saxon blood to lead 
mankind to higher goals. Each body resents any aspersion upon 
the integrity or the inherent moral qualities of the race it represents, 
for is not the Anglo-American the most charitable, the most con- 
scientious of all races ? 

Nevertheless is there not a fundamental blindness, caused shall 
we say by a moral blind spot ? Is there not a lack of f eeling due, 
shall we say, to local anesthesia ? Is there not a certain cerebral 
center in the cortices of the social brain that seems insensible to 
certain impressions ? The people of the country who do have the 
welfare of an unhappy race at heart must both recognize and come 
to understand the true nature of the injury the red man has 
sustained through his contact with civilization. 

For the sake of definiteness and to stimulate constructive 
thought we wish to lay down seven charges, out of perhaps many 
more, that the Indian makes at the bar of American justice. 
Whether the white man believes them just or not, true or not, he 
cannot discharge his obligation to the red man until he considers 
them and understands that the Indian makes them because he at 
least feels that they are just. There will be white Americans who 
will see the charges as rightfully made and there will no doubt be 
some Indians who, trained in the philosophies of the narrow 
school of the conqueror, will not admit them. But notwithstand- 
ing such objections we desire to submit the charges. The Indian's 
present view must be known if his sight is to be directed to 
broader visions. 

THE SEVEN STOLEN RIGHTS 

The people of the United States through their governmental 
agencies, and through the aggression of their citizens have: 
(i) robbed the American Indian of freedom of action; (2) robbed 
the American Indian of economic independence; (3) robbed the 
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American Indian of social organization; (4) robbed a race of men — 
the American Indian — of intellectual life; (5) robbed the American 
Indian of moral standards and of racial ideals; (6) robbed the 
American Indian of a good name among the peoples of the earth; 
(7) robbed the American Indian of a definite civic status. 

Each of the factors we have named is an essential to the life 
of a man or a nation. Picture a citizen of this republic without 
freedom, intellectual or social life, with limited ability to provide 
bis own food and clothing, having no sure belief in an Almighty 
Being, no hero to admire, and no ideals to foster, with no legal 
status, and without a reputable name among men. Picture a nation 
or a people so unhappy. Yet civilization has conspired to produce 
in varying degrees all these conditions for the American Indians. 

So much for the seven great robberies of the race. We have not 
even cared to mention the minor loss of territory and of resources — 
these are small things indeed, compared with the greater losses that 
we have named. 

But though the robbery has been committed, the government 
and great citizens will exclaim, "We have given much to atone for 
your loss, brother red men!" 

Let us examine then the nature of these gifts. The federal 
government and the kind hearts of friends have (1) given reserved 
tracts of land where the Indians may live unmolested (but are they 
unmolested ?) ; (2) given agents and superintendents as guardians, 
and constituted a division of the Department of the Interior as a 
special bureau for the protection of the red race (but is the Indian 
protected?); (3) given schools with splendid mechanical equip- 
ment (but is the Indian educated in any adequate degree?); 
(4) given the ignorant and poor clerks who will think and act 
for them, and handle their money (does this develop manhood, 
ability, and good citizenship ?) ; (5) given food, clothing, and peace 
(has the ration system been honest and adequate ?) ; (6) given a 
new civilization (and with it a host of alluring evils) ; (7) given a 
great religion (but in the light of hypocrisy and a commercial con- 
science how could the Indian absorb it or be absorbed by it ?). 

So great and good gifts must have a price, the conqueror 
thought, for men cannot have these boons without suffering some 
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disability. Measures are necessary to protect the givers and even 
government itself from the results of its own charity and leniency 
to a people but lately regarded as enemies. The government there- 
fore as a price has denied the Indians the real benefits of civiliza- 
tion and placed them in a position where they have become the prey 
of every moral, social, and commercial evil. The Indians have 
been made the material for exploitation. 

The Indians were not at once denied the fundamental rights of 
human beings, living in an organized civilized community. It 
was only as the seven great robberies became more or less complete 
and the reservation system grew that the great denials took effect. 
The robberies and the denials are of a subtle psychological char- 
acter and many there are who will ingeniously argue that the 
Indians still have all the things we have mentioned, or may have 
them if they will to, and that the seven gifts are but the gratuities 
of a charitable government. 

But the men who so argue are devoid of finer spiritual percep- 
tions or, perchance, they are unable to see from another man's 
viewpoint when they have one of their own. There are not want- 
ing men and women who are unable to realize that another man can 
be hungry when their own stomachs are full. There are men 
having considerable mental endowments and a knowledge of the 
world who say, "If I were in his place, I would do thus and so. 
I would seize opportunity and soon all would be well." Men of 
this character are still mentally blind and spiritually dull and are 
the first to deny that any great wrong has been done after all. 
They are insensible to the fact that the red man has felt his debase- 
ment and that his soul and his children's souls are bitter with a 
grief they cannot express and which they cannot cast out. 

The result of such denials of basic human rights to proud men 
and women is definite and deep. Whether he can express his 
thoughts in words or not, whether the turmoil in his heart finds 
voice or not, every American Indian who has suffered the oppression 
that is worse than death feels that civilization has (1) made him a 
man without a country; (2) usurped his responsibility; (3) de- 
meaned his manhood; (4) destroyed his ideals; (5) broken faith with 
him; (6) humiliated his spirit; (7) refused to listen to his petitions. 
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The old reservation Indian feels all these things and they burn 
his very soul, leaving him a wretched, dispirited man. Only those 
who have escaped from the bondage of their race and have, as rare 
exceptions, entered into the freedom, the education, and the religion 
of the conquering race, have been able to keep up hope for the 
ultimate salvation of their people, and these often feel their bitter- 
ness the more. 

If these statements seem to tinge of satire and of bitter 
invective to the civilized man, they are nevertheless very real 
things to the Indian who knows wherein he is wounded. To 
him this analysis will seem mild indeed, for it says nothing 
of a thousand deeds that made the four centuries of contact 
years of cruel misunderstanding. Yet to him these earlier years 
were better years than now, for he was then a free man who 
could boast a nation, who could speak his thought, and who 
bowed to no being save God, his superior and guardian. Nor 
will we here mention the awful wars against women and chil- 
dren, the treacherous onslaughts on sleeping Indian villages, 
the murders of the old and helpless, the broken promises, the 
stolen lands, the robbed orphans and widows — for all of 
which men professing civilization and religion are responsible — 
for this is aside from our argument. We mention what is more 
awful than the robbery of lands, more hideous than the scalping 
and burning of Indian women and babies, more harrowing than 
tortures at the stake — we mean the crushing of a noble people's 
spirit and the usurpation of its right to be responsible and self- 
supporting. 

Let it be affirmed as a deep conviction that until the American 
Indian is given back the right of assuming responsibility for his 
own acts and until his spirit is roused to action that awakened 
ideals will give him, all effort, all governmental protection, all gifts 
are of small value to him. 

The Indian must be given back the things of which he has been 
robbed, with the natural accumulation of interest that the world's 
progress has earned. American civilization and Christianity must 
return the seven stolen rights without which no race or community 
of men can five. 
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THE RESTITUTION 

The people of the United States through the Congress, through 
the Indian Bureau, and through the activities of its conscientious 
citizenship must return to the Indian: 

1. An intellectual life. — In his native state the Indian had things 
to think about, things and forces vital to his existence. Unless he 
thought, he could not live. These things in their several subjects 
were a part of his organized mental and external activities. Using 
the thoughts that came, Indians could plan, organize, invent, and 
promote. Their thoughts clustered about concepts with which 
they were familiar. All men must have a thought nucleus. 
Rationally associated concepts become the basis of intellectual 
activity. When thought springs from activity and leaps to action, 
interest and desire are created, and the man finds thoughts things 
that keep him alert. He knows that his friends and associates are 
thinking along similar lines because they are familiar with similar 
things. Human beings have a primary right to an intellectual life, 
but civilization has swept down upon groups of Indians and, by 
destroying their relationship to nature, blighted or banished their 
intellectual life, and left a group of people mentally confused. 
From thinking out of themselves they began to contemplate their 
own inward misery and to act under the depressing impulses that 
sprang from it. Yet nothing that could be easily or effectively 
understood was given to replace this mental life, primitive though 
it was. The Indians must have a thought-world given back. 
Their intellectual world must have direct relation to their world 
of responsible acts and spontaneous experiences. 

2. The social organization. — The Indians were always fond of 
mingling together. They had many councils and conferences. 
They had associations, societies, fraternities, and pastimes. These 
things grew out of their social needs, and each organization, 
game dance, feast, or custom filled some social need. They under- 
stood what they wanted and strove to meet the want. Civilization 
swept down upon them and with an iron hand broke up dances, 
forbade councils and ceremonies, and refused to sanction customs, 
because they were "barbarous." Yet nothing was given that ever 
effectually replaced these customs, speaking broadly and consider- 
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ing the social setting of the individual. Civilization will not have 
done its part until every Indian again finds a definite setting and an 
active part in the organized activities of communities of men. 
Every man must have the right to be an exponent of a certain ideal 
or group of ideals. In these he finds himself and takes his keenest 
pleasure. 

3. Economic independence. — In his native state the Indian 
needed no government warehouses wherein to contain his food and 
clothing, he needed no mills in New York to make his blankets, no 
plantations in Brazil to furnish his breakfast drink, no laboratory 
in Detroit to decant his medical extracts. Each Indian tribe and 
to a large extent each individual was a master of his own resources. 
The Indians could produce, cultivate, or make their life necessities. 
They could make what they used, hunt or grow the food they ate. 
Civilization gave the Indians garments, and utensils they could not 
make. To get them they had to trade skins or lands. When the 
hunting-grounds were diminished and the Indians driven upon 
small barren tracts they became dependent for food, dishes, tools, 
and clothing upon an external source. They were issued rations. 
Deep indeed was their humiliation. From a self-supporting 
people they had become abject paupers. Thousands died from 
eating decayed food, thousands froze because the clothing issued 
was stolen before it reached them, thousands without doubt died 
from broken hearts. Then disease swept over them and reaped a 
full harvest, for the fields were ripe for the grim gleaner. Today 
the reservation Indian has neither the freedom, the capacity, 
nor oftentimes the desire to create or control his own economic 
life. 

4. The right of freedom. — The first and greatest love of the 
American Indian was his freedom. Freedom had been his heritage 
from time immemorial. The red man by nature cannot endure 
enforced servitude or imprisonment. By nature he is independent, 
proud, and sensitive. Freedom to the red man is no less sweet, 
no less the condition of life itself, than to other men. With 
Dryden the red man may exclaim: 

The love of liberty with life is given, 
And life itself the inferior gift of heaven! 
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The fathers of the American Republic had suffered the hand of 
oppression. They could not endure the torment of being governed 
by a hand that wrote its laws across the sea. The will of the 
mother-country was not the will of her children and there was a 
revolt. Patrick Henry expressed the feeling in the hearts of his 
compatriots when he shouted: " Give me liberty or give me death." 
Benjamin Franklin wrote: "Where liberty dwells, there is my 
country," and Thomas Jefferson in his Summary View of the Rights 
of British America laid down the principle, "The God who gave us 
life gave us liberty at the same time." In how many instances do 
all these thoughts paraphrase the expression and the actions of the 
freedom-loving red men, who are now governed, not by their own 
kindred, but by a hand that reaches out far across the country. 

The voice of great men rang out many times in the council 
halls of the nations of red men. The words of King Philip, Gar- 
angula, Dekanissora, Red Jacket, Tecumseh, Pontiac, Black Hawk, 
Osceola, Red Cloud, and others, sound even yet, in eulogy of native 
freedom. The time was when red men were not afraid to speak, 
for back of them was power. How masterful was the speech of 
Garangula in reply to the governor of Canada, who came to intimi- 
date the Five Nations and force them to trade with France alone, 
when he answered: "Hear, Yonondio, I do not sleep. I have my 

eyes open and the sun enlightens me We are born free, we 

neither depend on Yonondio nor Corlear; we may go when we 
please and carry with us whom we please, buy and sell what 

we please. If your allies be your slaves, use them as such " 

Imagine a reservation chief talking that way today to so small 
an official as a politically appointed agent set over his tribe! The 
chief would be sent to the agency jail. This very year two Indians 
were put in jail for circulating copies of a congressional investigation 
of their reservation — so despotic still some Indian agents conceive 
their power to be. 

5. The God of nations. — The American Indian must have 
restored to him moral standards that he can trust. A weak and 
hypocritical Christianity will make the red man of today what his 
ancestors never were — an atheist. 
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It has been difficult for some to realize what the disruption of an 
ancient faith can mean to the moral nature of a man. The old way 
is abandoned; its precepts and superstitions are cast to the scrap 
heap. Yet no wrath of the spirits comes as punishment. The new 
way is more or less not understood. Perhaps the convert may find 
that the magic and the taboos of the new religion have far less 
potency than he imagined, for no horrible calamity befalls him 
when he violates the laws of his new-found religion. The convert 
may then become morally worse than before. All restraint has 
been eliminated and every sea seems safe to sail, for there are no 
monsters there, as superstition said. His moral anchor is torn 
from its moorings and he is free and adrift. Thousands of Indians 
who have not understood Christianity, who have been unable to 
distinguish between the ethics of Christ and the immorality of 
some individual who was presumably a Christian, have become 
moral wrecks, just as thousands of others who have seen the 
light have gone their way rejoicing, singing: 

God's in his heaven, 
All's right with the world! 

The red man as he is today, more than even he himself realizes, 
needs to know God. The basis of all his ancient faith was God. 
To him God was the beginning and the end of all human experience. 
Though he could not comprehend the Deity, he could revere him as 
the Great Mystery, whose all-seeing eye looked upon his every act. 

Civilization through its churches and mission agencies must 
restore the Indian to a knowledge of his Maker. Civilization 
through its schools and social institutions must give back to the red 
man great ideals over which he may map his life and by which he 
may rebuild his character. 

6. A good name among nations. — No race of men has been more 
unjustly misrepresented by popular historians than the American 
Indian. Branded as an ignorant savage, treacherous, cruel, and 
immoral in his inmost nature, the Indian has received little justice 
from the ordinary historian whose writings influence the minds of 
school children. None of these popular writers tell of the white 
man's savagery, once he held the power over the red man's soul 
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and body. The churchman would bid us be silent when we tell 
of the wars of Pilgrim Fathers on Indians. Some would not have 
us know that when the Pequot men, women, and children had 
been murdered, the Puritan preacher rose in his pulpit to thank 
God that the militia had "sent six hundred heathen souls to hell!" 
It is not considered good form to mention that Christian Indians 
were hunted and murdered like dogs in Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
and even shot in church as they knelt to pray for God's blessing 
on their persecutors. We are not allowed to know that Indians 
were hunted as wolves and that the states of Virginia, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, North Carolina, New Jersey, and even New York offered 
bounties for Indian scalps. The Pennsylvania schedule was as 
follows: "For every male above ten years captured, $150; for 
every male above ten years scalped, being killed, $134; for every 
female or male under ten years captured, $130; for every female 
above ten years scalped, being killed $50." Historians tell the 
white youth that Indians scalped their enemies and killed defense- 
less women, yet no mention is made that white men plundered, mur- 
dered, raped, and tortured Indians. Nor are all these atrocities 
of an ancient day — Wounded Knee is not yet forgotten, and scores 
of local raids and unprovoked attacks are remembered. President 
Sherman Coolidge 1 as a boy was saved as if by Providence from a 
machine-gun attack on a peaceful Arapahoe village. 

It may safely be said that most Indian raids or wars were 
provoked by a long series of contributing causes which the patient 
Indians could no longer ignore. Proud people may not be forever 
goaded by abuse and broken promises. 

A great nation like the United States needs not to vilify the 
history of its aborigines. They were men and brave men. Their 
cruelty and treachery were no more than those of the white men 
they fought, and each deed of violence they committed — as 
"ignorant savages" — can be matched by more revolting deeds 
committed by "educated, civilized men." 

Why then should the truth not be known ? Why besmear the 
pages of the red man's history with the blood that clots thick on 

1 Of the Society of American Indians, graduate of Hobart College and Seabury 
Divinity School. 
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the white man's hidden record? Why not stand with Wendell 
Phillips and say to all the world : 

From Massachusetts Bay back to their own hunting grounds, every few 
miles is written down in imperishable record as a spot where the scanty, 
scattered tribes made a stand for justice and their right. Neither Greece nor 
Germany nor the French nor the Scotch can show a prouder record. And 
instead of searing it over with infamy and illustrated epithet, the future will 
recognize it as a glorious record of a race that never melted out and never died, 
but stood up manfully, man by man, foot by foot, and fought it out for the land 
God gave him. 

The Indians have a right to know that their name as a people 
is not hidden forever from its place among the nations of the earth. 
They have a right to ask that the false statements and the prejudice 
that obstructs historic justice be cast aside. They have a right 
to ask that their children know the history of their fathers and to 
know that the sins and savagery of their race were no worse than 
those of other races called great for bravery and conquest. Yet the 
Indian youth in government schools are denied a true knowledge of 
their ancestors, as may be judged from merely reading the essays 
of Indian students on the past history of their people. 

The reservation Indian of today is not the noble red man of 
yesterday, though all elements of that nobility have not departed. 
The world is entitled to know why the change has come; the 
United States must know the facts we have pointed out and 
respond to the obligation that knowledge entails. The Indian 
must again be given a name that may be honored, else what sort 
of men and women will these future citizens be, who are to look 
to their ancestral blood as that of an accursed and inferior race ? 

7. The right of an assured status. — With the whole of his social, 
economic, and political life and organization taken from him, 
with his relations to things, persons, and groups completely broken, 
who today, we may well inquire, is the Indian ? What is he in the 
eyes of the law ? The legal status of the Indian has never been 
denned. He is not an alien, he is not a foreigner, he is not a citizen. 
There is urgent need for a new code of law defining the status of 
Indians and regulating Indian matters so that a definite program 
replaces chaos. A commission such as the Society of American 
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Indians has petitioned for in its memorial to the President should 
be empowered to draft a code of law and submit it to Congress. 
If a new day of friendship and co-operation has come, a new law 
should govern the red man in his relations with the federal govern- 
ment. The present laws in many instances are barriers to progress 
and conspire to produce conditions of life that make the assimilation 
of the Indians well-nigh impossible. 
As I have elsewhere stated: 1 

Definite legal status in an organized community has an important psycho- 
logical value. It is for want of this subtle psychological asset that the Indian 
suffers most grievously. It is the tap root of most of his material evils. Wit- 
ness the change that has come over the red man of the plains in the last fifty 
years. The old initiative has been crushed out and in spirit the poor Indian 
is low indeed * 

There can be nothing but bewilderment and anarchy when a 
man knows not what his status in his country is. This is especially 
true when the individual has property interests and matters at 
hazard in the courts — handled at the initiative of others. A group 
of people whose civic status is insecure becomes demoralized and 
the panic spirit, spreads to the individual. This fact is understood 
by the thoughtful student of human progress. Hon. Franklin E. 
Lane, the present Secretary of the Interior, summarizes this view 
in his annual report for 1914. He makes no attempt to excuse 
his country for its errors or lack of policy nor does he say that in spite 
of this " . . . . any Indian who desires can step through any day 
and stand clothed immediately with any legal right that is enjoyed 
by a citizen," as did an Indian school authority recently. The 
Secretary understands the psychic equation and candidly states: 

That the Indian is confused in mind as to his status and very much at sea 
as to our ultimate purpose toward him is not surprising. For a hundred years 
he has been spun around like a blindfolded child in a game of blindman's buff. 
Treated as an enemy at first, overcome, driven from his lands, negotiated with 
most formally as an independent nation, given by treaty a distinct boundary 
which was never to be changed "while water runs and grass grows," he later 
found himself pushed beyond that boundary line, negotiated with again, and 
then set down upon a reservation, half captive, half protege. What could an 

1 See the Quarterly Journal, Society of American Indians, II, No. 3, 1914; cf. also 
Annual Report of the Mohonk Conference, 1914. 
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Indian, simple thinking and direct of mind, make of all this ? To us it might 
give rise to a deprecatory smile. To him it must have seemed the systematized 
malevolence of a cynical civilization. And if this perplexed individual sought 
solace in a bottle of whiskey or followed after some daring and visionary 
medicine man who promised a way out of this hopeless maze, can we wonder ? 
Manifestly the Indian has been confused in his thought because we have 
been confused in ours. It has been difficult for Uncle Sam to regard the Indian 
as enemy, national menace, prisoner of war, and babe in arms all at the same 
time. The United States may be open to the charge of having treated the 
Indian with injustice, of having broken promises, and sometimes neglected an 
unfortunate people, but we may plead by way of confession and avoidance 
that we did not mark ourselves a clear course, and so, "like bats that fly at 
noon," we have "spelled out our paths in syllables of pain." 

Professor F. A. McKenzie points out a number of pertinent 
facts entirely in harmony with this argument when he states : 

I maintain that the Indian has not been incorporated into our national life, 
and cannot be until we radically change a number of fundamental things. We 
must give him a defined status, early citizenship and control of his property, 
adequate education, efficient government and schools, broad and deep religious 
training, and genuine social recognition. We must give him full rights in our 
society and demand from him complete responsibility. 

The Indians today, the great mass of them, are still a broken and beaten 
people, scattered, isolated, cowed and disheartened, confined and restricted, 
pauperized and tending to degeneracy. They are a people without a country, 
strangers at home, and with no place to which to flee. I know there are 
thousands of exceptions to these statements, but yet they remain true for the 
great majority. The greatest injustice we do them is to consider them inferior 
and incapable. The greatest barrier to their restoration to normality and 
efficiency lies in their passivity and discouragement. We have broken the 
spring of hope and ambition. 1 

To a people so hampered and dispirited, civilization and religion 
have been offered, as if their very environment were not adverse 
to these agencies. It should not require our argument or the state- 
ment of the Secretary of the Interior to make apparent the fact that 
the government through Congress should at once determine the 
legal status of the Indians. The whole situation brought about 
by this fundamental neglect of the country is summed up in the 
memorial of the Society of American Indians to President Wilson, 
which was presented on December 10, 1914. This memorial was 

1 American Journal of Sociology, 1913. 
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the result of a special conference convened in the city of Washington 
by order of the University of Wisconsin Conference of the Society 
in 19 14. In drafting it many of the most distinguished Indians 
in the United States took part. These included an Indian Con- 
gressman, the Registrar of the Treasury, lawyers, scientists, busi- 
ness and financial experts, clergymen, teachers, and newspaper 
men. Indorsing this memorial of these Indians were many dis- 
tinguished friends of the race, including a university president, 
United States army officers, representatives of all the principal 
religious denominations and of various philanthropic bodies inter- 
ested in Indian welfare. The memorial in part reads: 

As a race, the Indian under the jurisdiction of the United States has no 
standing in court or nation. No man can tell what its status is, either civic or 
legal. Confusion and chaos are the only words descriptive of the situation. 
This condition is a barrier to the progress of our people, who aspire to higher 
things and greater success. 

We hold it incontrovertible that our status in this nation should be denned 
by federal authority. We request, therefore, that as the first essential to a 
proper solution of the Indian problem, and even for the benefit of the nation 
itself, this matter be placed in the hands of a commission of three men — the 
best, the most competent and the kindliest men to be found — and that they 
be authorized to study this question, and recommend to you and to the Congress 
the passage of a code of Indian law which shall open the door of hope and prog- 
ress to our people 

We plead, sir, that you give us the cheer of your word, that you consider 
our request — to grant the American Indians those fundamental rights and 
privileges, which are essential to release them from enforced wardship, depend- 
ence, and consequent degeneracy; and that you will advocate measures that 
will, according to the recognized principles of civic and economic development, 
speedily secure their admission to the field of even chance for individual 
efficiency and competency For the weak and helpless, for the dis- 
couraged and hopeless of our race scattered over this broad land we make this 
plea and petition 

If the church and the state are sincere in their desire to bring 
moral and civic salvation to the American Indian, each must man- 
fully face the conditions that have made the red man a problem. 
The psychological character of the problem must be recognized, for 
most of the red man's woes are diseases of mental attitude. The 
miseries of his external life are the results of a bewildered, dispirited, 
and darkened mind. The work of the agencies of good is to give 
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order and hope, incentive and ambition, education and ideals. 
Every effort of the federal government should be directed to these 
ends, and men must be made to feel the thrill of manhood, the joy 
of having a part in the making of their country, and a sure faith in 
ultimate justice. 

It is our belief that if we would atone for our injury to a suffering 
race we must see its trouble as it is. If need be, let it prick our 
conscience and so cause us to stir ourselves to renewed effort along 
more logical lines. Let this effort be to refuse longer to deny the 
Indian his first and greatest right. Let us acknowledge our present 
substantial failure. Let us remember that until we do the basic 
things first our failures will continue to go from bad to worse. 
When the government has done its primary duty, and when the 
good citizen has broken with his infidelity of opinion toward the 
Indian, then the school and the church may hope for large and 
splendid progress. Then shall a race of men — the red race — know 
its redemption. 



